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Come sing, and you tkat will not. 

Hold yonr tongntts. A« tov i.ikb it. 

I pant for the miuic which it divine; 

Mf heart in its thint is a dying flower : 
Four forth the sound, like enchanted wine. 

Loosen the notes in a silver shower. 
Like a herbless plain, for the gentle rain, 
I gasp, I faint, till they wake again. 

More ! O, more ! I am thirsting yet. 

Shsllkt. 
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TO 

W. J. FOX, Esq. 



My Dear Sir, 

I dedicated my former volume of 
Scottish Songs to Allan Cunningham, the 
Biographer of Robert Bmns, because I re- 
ceived great kindness at his hands, both as 
a man and an author. As I am greatly your 
debtor, I feel much pleasure in taking the 
only opportunity I have of expressing my 
sense of the obligation, by dedicating this 
volume to you. 

My former Songs were wedded to the me- 
lodies of my native land, a land rich in 
melodies that have outlived the discord of 
centuries, not in moth-decayed manuscripts, 
or in costly folioa but in the hearts alike of 
noble and peasant ; in the cottage and in the 
palace ; ever fresh and sweet, never dying or 
growing old. 
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Song, of all descriptions of poetry, is a 
powerful agent in holding the minds of men 
for good or evil, as it may be directed. Some 
one said that he cared not who made the 
laws of the country so long as he made the 
songs, and it was a beautiful saying, yet not 
more beautiful than it was true ; for, however 
much society is benefited by the law, still its 
object is to force men to justice, while the 
true object of Song is to draw him to it, for 
the love of it. Let those sneer at this who 
never heard or felt a Song, beyond the com- 
positions so called, that fall from the press 
in scores weekly, whose principal merit, if 
merit they have, lies in the lithographed title- 
page generally attached to them. — They are 
not songs, but meaningless words attached to 
meaningless sounds, on which fashion has set 
its seal, to amuse or surprize a meaningless 
audience. A true Song is a hymn breathed 
out from the lowest depths of the heart, and, 
like electricity on the air, stirring all that 
comes within its influence. It is not at home 
in the drawing-room, comes not at request, 
but is ever spontaneous. — The head may en- 



treat, ay, command, and the lips send forth 
words and sounds, but, if the heart wills it 
not, it is the pipe without a player ; the spirit 
is not there. When the heart is fiill it runs 
over, and finds relief in the dear joy of its 
own flowing. It has beguiled many and many 
a weary hour of its sorrows, and made doubly 
lull many a happy one. When heard issuing 
from the lips of some rustic maiden, wedded 
to some beautiful melody, fit companion for 
such beautiful truth, and drawing forth the 
sympathies of the listeners around her, let 
those who witness it, and it can be witnessed 
at every cotter's fire, and on every hill-side in 
Scotland, deny, if they can, that Song, in its 
influence, is mighty deep, and enduring. 

Here is an extract from an old author, ex- 
hibiting, in a very affecting situation, the 
power of Song, even on children. — A son is 
talking of his mother. 

" Oft have we children sat upon her lap, 
A-cold, with hunger gnawing at our hearts. 
And, lacking aught to stay the craying there. 
To steal upon the time and paiD, would she. 
Though care and sickness weighed her spirit down. 
Sing to us songs of her dear native land.-^ 
We felt no more the cold or hunger then.»» 
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Again, an old man says, in the same poem, 

I prithee sing to me that ancient song 

That tells of home and home's endearing Joys } 

'Twas coined by some sweet bard who died unknown ; 

But I do worship, and my simple brain 

Drinks deep of childhood in the listening. 

As some faint traveller on the arid sand, 

Alighted at the long, long looked for spring. 

Gulps down the water through his parched throat. 

And drinks so sweetly, prays to thirst again. 

I'd like to die to that same ancient strain ; 

I prithee sing that song." 

There is another proof of its power, as re- 
lated by the late lamented Robert Nicholl, au- 
thor of a volume of beautiful Lyrics. " During 
the expedition to Buenos Ayres, a Highland 
soldier, while a prisoner in the hands of the 
Spaniards, having formed an attachment to a 
woman of the country, and charmed by the 
easy life which the tropical fertility of the 
soil enabled the inhabitants to lead, had re- 
solved to remain and settle in South America. 
When he imparted this resolution to his com- 
rade, the latter did not argue with him, but 
leading him to his tent, he placed him by his 
side, and sung him * Lochabar no more : ' the 
spell was on him, the tears came into his eyes, 
and wrapping his plaid around him, he mur- 
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mured * Lochabar nae mair ! I maun gang 
back/ Na ! the songs of his childhood were 
ringing in his ears, and he left that land of 
ease and plenty for the naked rocks and sterile 
valleys of Badenoch, where, at the close of a 
life of toil and hardship, he might lay his head 
in his mother's grave." 

Look at the power of Song as exemplified 
by its great master, Robert Bums, a poet who 
will live longer than the language in which he 
has written, yet a man who died a beggar, 
although a world's creditor. He came to 
Edinburgh a ploughman, fresh from the fields, 
with the marks of the plough on his hands, 
and a ploughman's garb on his back; walked 
in the halls of the wealthy, the titled, and the 
learned; and by Song alone, for although he 
did not always sing it, he always felt^ thought^ 
and spoke it, made them know that their 
wealth, titles, and bare learning, sank before 
the might of the poor peasant, who stood 
pennyless, titleless, and almost friendless, be- 
fore them. And why was his song so power- 
fill? Because it was true: while he sang he 
taught — he told that 
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"The rank is bat the guinea stamp. 
The man*a the gowd for a'tbat." 

He taught that true greatness emanates from 
God, and not from man, or man's station; that 
we should throw our affections around all that 
is beautiful and good ; that there is nothing 
so mean but deserves our protection and re- 
gard, nor any power so high, from whom 
injustice and cruelty flow, that truth cannot 
bring down equal with the dust. For a 
man to speak thus in Bums' time, was sealing 
his doom by his own hand : there was little 
freedom for speech, scarcely for thought; 
liberty lay manacled hand and foot by the 
government of that period — watched by its 
numerous creatures and tools ; a bridle was 
in every man's mouth; political slavery was 
the lot of all, yet few dared complain, till 
Bums sung, and though he marred his fortunes 
by it, still, he breathed forth the strain that 
I have been shewing, and was a powerful in- 
strument in arousing in his country the sleep- 
ing spirit of our moral and intellectual destiny, 
which moved on, and now moves on, and will 
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do so until man is received back perfect to 
the bosom of his creator. 

I have not attached music to the Songs and 
Ballads in the present volume, as I found in 
doing so with the former that my thoughts 
and feelings were bound down to the limit of 
the melody, so much so, as often to mar the 
spirit and full development of the particular 
subject ; and, in addition, as all the airs had 
been previously adapted to beautiful and very 
popular words, the reader or hearer found it 
difficult to think of the melody, without asso- 
ciating the old composition with it; and know- 
ing no original airs that would suit my pur- 
pose, and of which I could take advantage, 
I have risked the publication of these lyrics 
in their present shape, in the hope that they 
may be acceptable without the aid of music. 

Those who never take up a book except to 
pass away a lazy hour will, I fear, find much 
disappointment in these compositions, — they 
are not adapted, nor were they written for 
such, but for those who think and feel for 
themselves ; whatever they look on, look for 



instruction, and when they receive it impart 
it to their brothers, and do something towards 
mating their fellow-creatures wiser, and con- 
sequently happier; drawing men into one 
family, one mighty head, and one universal 
heart. 

To those who may feel inclined to carp at 
the faulty expression or construction that, I 
have no doubt, will be found in the small 
volume, I can only say that I have had little 
" school " experience to produce it. " My 
heart ran o'er, and found relief in the dear 
joy of its own flowing." 

I remain. 

My dear Sir, 
Your's most sincerely, 

ALEXANDER HUME. 

15, Bamshwry Parky 

Liverpool Road, Islington, 
January Ut^ 1838. 
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SONGS AND BALLADS. 



THOUGHT. 

Though patrons shun my house and name, 

Who tells me I am poor ? 
Though fashion trumpets not my fame. 

And rank goes hy my door ; 
Though ignorance my fortunes mar, 

My mind shall never sink^ 
For nature made me mightier far, — 

She hade me live and think. 

B 



The gold that drops from wealthy hands 

Feeds those on whom it falls^ 
And 0% as hire for hase commands. 

It feeds while it enthralls ; 
But thought is like the quick'ning air. 

Twin hlessing with the shower. 
It nurtures millions far and near. 

And millions sing its power. 



The fool who stalks in titles clad. 

By chance or knav'ry hought. 
Who rates a nod of his weak head. 

As worth an age of thought ; 
Could he but see the brain in me. 

And taste its common drink. 
He'd kneel, and all his prayer would be 

For liberty to think. 



O poor are they who spend their power 

In sensual joys and strife, 
ril think more rapture in an hour. 

Than they feel thro* a life ; 
Sweet thought's the she whom I adore. 

Bound in her every link, 
God, what can I of thee crave more, . 

Do I not live and think ? 
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A QUESTION. 

Two bodies in a churchyard lay 

Fast sleeping in their graves, 
Beyond the pale of passion's sway, — 

Of life's tumultuous waves ; 
The one of these from being freed, 

A Christian lived and died. 
The other held the Koran creed. 

And the two slept side by side. 

The Christian hjid been hearsed along. 

Followed by sigh and tear ; 
And reverend lips a requiem sung 

Over the Christian's bier ; 
But he of the Koran creed was borne 

As carrion to the grave, 
Unwept, unsung ; for who would mourn, 

A poor Mahometan slave ? 



As time rolled on these two graves were 

All covered o'er with flowers 
That smelt as sweet and bloomed as fair 

As they had sprung in bowers ; 
'Twas beautiful the flowers to bloom 

Upon the Christian's grave. 
But then to deck the church-bann'd tomb 

Of the Mahometan slave. 



In that church yard I strayed to view 

The two graves side by side. 
And flowers fresh as if they grew 

To grace some maiden bride ; 
I asked how clay of a Christian slept 

Beside a Koran slave's. 
But all that out of silence crept 

Was the wind singing over the graves. 



LOVE'S WANTONNESS. 

Love, close those eyes ; they pain me sore. 

And rob this world of night. 
For pity's sake, pray gaze no more. 

Or I must die with light. 
Cease that sweet voice, if thou dost prize 

Thy conscience victim free ; — 
O spare my ears if not my eyes : 

I'm drunk with melody. 

All hearts with some benevolence pant 

For those in sorrow deep. 
But thou to poor me will not grant. 

Even a time to sleep. 
If thou dost wish my life, pray take 

At once eyes, ears, and breath ; 
Yet no, with them thou'dst only make 

Fresh snares for others' death. 



A CAUTION. 

Pass by the maid without a hearty 

Whate'er the wiles she use ; 
Her charms can ne'er to thee impart 
What thou of love may lose ; 
For joy ne'er thrives 
With men and wives. 
If love joins not their two dear lives. 



A beauteous face is brief delight. 

And oft how dearly bought ! 

Lips are not sweet, eyes are not bright. 

If not the gates of thought ; 

But glass and clay. 

For children's play. 

The painted doll of one poor day. 



But she whose looks and thoughts are fair. 

Woo her as for thy life ; 
For earth and heaven fall to thy share, 
Comhined in such a wife. 
Earth's sweetest hliss 
Lies in her kiss. 
Her mind Heaven's brightest loveliness. 



LOVE'S CHIDINGS. 

Ah, why's thy face in sorrow clad. 

Why wear that chiding look ? 
There's nothing, love, to make thee sad. 

Within this little book : 
For it is full of melting strains. 

The strains thou lov'st to hear ; 
Then banish all those jealous pains. 

They ill become my dear. 

The poet surely stole his light 

From thee in this an-ay. 
Yet has he ta'en an age to write 

What thou speak'st every day. 
Then banish, love, that chiding look. 

And turn thy face on me ; 
Although my eyes were on his book. 

My heart was reading thee. 
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TRUTH.* 

Come sit tbee down, and we will sing 

The thinking days of old. 
And days that future times shall bring 

When we lie dead and cold. 
Well sing mind's winter and its spring 

In man's progression on ; 
How subject, king, and meaner thing. 

Must kneel to truth alone. 

We've read of man in ages past. 

When reason was a child ; 
His world the woods, his God the blast. 

Untutored, poor, and wild. 
Behold him now, in every sphere 

Of intellectual skill ; 
'Tis truth that onward led him here. 

And onward leads him still. 
' Written after spending an evening with Allan Cunningham. 
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The king, arrayed upon the throne. 

From whom injustice flows. 
How weak the hand can hring him down, 

When truth directs the blows ! 
The peasant, low in worldly gain. 

E'en shoeless though he trod. 
While truth directs his massive brain 

He rises to a god ! 



From earth and water, sun and air. 

Sweet blessings on us fall ; 
B ut there is that so bright and fair 

Reigns monarch of them all. 
The sun without it were a blot ; 

This life a weight of care ; 
The earth, but an unsightly spot. 

If truth presides not there. 
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Then let us look, and smile, and sing. 

And think in our own way ; 
Out clay may rot— our souls take wing, 

Truth never can decay. 
'Twill live when this our world shall be 

Made perfect every span ; 
Oh ! Allan, could we that but see. 

What would we wish for then ? 
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LOVE'S INTENSITY. 

If there were feeling in the air. 

And it could taste of dear delight ; 
Its life for my love I would bear. 

And be her breath both day and night, 
Her bosom I would make my throne. 

Her throbbing heart be ever nigh, 
And speak its joys in kindred tone. 

Yet never mix'd with one sad sigh. 



I'd bear to her the richest scent 

That ever grew upon the ground ; 
Sweet songs my love should never want, 

The sweetest ever told in sound. 
I'd play among her hair, that mocks 

The softest threads e'er nature framed, 
The graceful waving of her locks 

Should make the very trees ashamed 
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Her guardian would I be from wrong. 

While sleep among her senses crept ; 
Tho* lightning pray'd for thunders tongue, 

I would not whisper while she slept : 
And in her cells how sweet to rest. 

While she respired me at her ease — 
I'd never leave her heaving breast, 

Tho' death should beg upon his knees. 
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SONG TO MY PEN. 

I cannot think, poor pen, not I, 

To furnish food for thee ; 
My love is slyly standing by. 

And robbing thee and me. 
My thought that tries to struggle forth. 

And give thy life its bliss. 
She meets before it reaches birth. 

And kills it with a kiss. 

As light departs from an eclipse. 

So thought her presence flies ; 
For when she kills not with her lips, 

She wounds it with her eyes. 
Yet though she stole away my brain. 

And left small sense to me, 
Woo her for food, my poet pen. 

She may be kind to thee. 
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THE FIELDS. 

Dear love, wilt thou go to the fields with me — 

There wander away the day ; 
And revel in sweets, like the joyous bee. 

Till our senses are drunk away. 
I'll shew thee the mother-like heaven above. 

Feeding the earth below. 
In glittering streams of showers and beams. 

The life of all things that grow. 
Ill shew thee the earth with her visage mild. 

As she's seen in some gentle hill. 
And looking as pleased as a smiling child. 

When the young thing has had its fill. 
Then, love, come and drink with the flower and bee. 
For joy is most joy when in companie. 
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Dear love, wilt thou go to the fields with me — 

There wander away the day ; 
And revel in sweets, like the joyous bee. 

Till our senses are drunk away. 
1*11 let thee, love, hear the spirit of spring 

Speaking among the trees. 
From the throats of the hidden birds that sing 

Love- telling melodies. 
No wonder the woods look so green and fair. 

And wear such a face of glee,* 
When they drink as deep of that tuneful air 

As I of delight from thee. 
Then, love, let us hie to where songs abound, 
For, Oh ! love is sweetest when drank in sound. 
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SONG TO MY WIFE.* 

We'll not go nigh the " sight " to-day. 
For pomp or fashion s sake. 

But have at home a holiday- 
That we ourselves shall make : 

Thoult be a queen of love to me. 
My heart shall be thy throne ; 

Lips, ears, and eyes, thy subjects be, 
And loyal every one. 

We'll gaze upon our blood and kind 

That in the cradle lies. 
And learn together from our mind 

New waken *d in her eyes : 
We'll see our forms and features mix'd 

In less or more degree ; 
What earthly scene can come betwixt 

That " sight" and thee and me ? 

* Written on Lord Mayor's Day, 1837. 
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Beside her conch we*ll take our seal. 

And hear her young breath play 
Through her small lips, in sound so sweet. 

That silence keeps away. 
For fear that while it swallowed up 

The sweet vibrations round, 
Twould lose itself within the cup. 

And find its death in sound. 

The world from pomp can pleasure buy. 

And for it dearly pay ; 
Yet is it only of the eye. 

And fadeth with the day : 
When life from mutual love is drawn. 

Love knows no setting sun ; 
But while we talk behold the dawn. 

Our holiday's begun. 
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EVIDENCE OF LOVE. 

O, why am I thus happy made ? 

Why throbs my heart with joy ? 
Will this dear brightness never fade ? 

This gladness never cloy ? 
Whene er I wander near thy smiles^ 

My senses seem to rove ; 
Dear maid^ I fear they are the wiles 

That lead us on to love. 

If it be love, then let me live 

For ever loving thee ; 
And life its saddest pangs may give — 

They'll never trouble me. 
Leander loved not as will T, 

Although he swam a sea : 
111 venture earth and air and sky, 

So my reward be thee. 
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A HINT TO MOURNERS. 

Why mock thy Mend with sighs and tears ? 

What weighs a garb of hlack P 
The wailing of a thousand years 
Will never bring him back. 
Leave tears and sighs^ 
The common lies 
Of grasping heirs when kindred dies. 



If e er thy friend dwelt in thy hrain. 

Why there resides he still. 
In spite of death and all its train, 
There*s that death cannot kill. 
The hody may 
Return to clay. 
But mind blooms on through earth s decay. 
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Are not his thoughts and actions f&st 

Around thy feelings twined ? 
Then shame to say th}** friend is lost. 
When thou retain'st his mind. 
While memory hath 
No loss of breath. 
The dead can live and laugh at death. 
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THE BEGGAR AND HIS BROTHER. 

Good friend^ come walk we down the vale, 

For I am in thy strain, 
Now ope thy ears and give my tale 

Free passage to thy brain. 
For every mind its lesson brings 

To swell the human store. 
The poorest still can teach some things 

The world knew not before. 

I saw a man of many years 

Stand begging by the way. 
As o*er his cheeks escaping tears 

Had not been shed alway ; 
His eyes were cast upon the gi*ound. 

His hat was in his hand. 
And shining grey hairs streamed around. 

As begging he did stand. 
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There came a priest with saintly eye 

Upon the heavens bent. 
One who oft preached of charity 

Unto the poor in want. 
Yet was he blind to sorrow's tear. 

Though livings he had three. 
The beggar never reached his ear, — 

" Good sir, I pray your charity." 



A statesman next passed enward, who 

Gave laws unto thft poor, ' 
Who thought that kw alone would do 

To bless the ptfor man's door. 
When hunger's pangs ike foot assail. 

Can law stay hungef's cry ? 
Yet passed he to© thd beggar s talefy 

" Good sir, I pray ydur chasrity.* 
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Andther came, as mean as be. 

The beggar, who stood there ; 
Whose look craved as much charity. 

His garments t^ete as bate : 
Yet did he on the beggar gaze 

With kind and pityJrig eye, 
For he had tasted bfetter days. 

And knew the bliss of dharity. 



He drew, while gazing on the ground 

A penny from his store ; 
A penny was to him a pound. 

For, kind man, he was poorl 
He thought of his old father, dead. 

Or what himself might be; 
And gave the coin: — the beggar said, 

" God bless, kind sir, your charity." 
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Now when I saw the joy to both 

That penny did impart, 
I said, behold in heaven's own truth. 

Two children of one heart. 
The giver was both sick and sad. 

And poor as poor could be ; 
Yet did he make his brother glad : 

God surely blessed his charity. 
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MY LOVE. 

Were my dear love the balmy air. 

And I this earth below. 
Space I would drain, though in it there 

Were mingled every woe. 
Were I yon mounting sun so bright, 

My love this fragrant plain. 
Adieu for ever murky night, 

I'd never set again. 

Had angels in the regions high 

A shadow of her mind. 
Oh ! how poor man from sin would fly. 

And leave this world behind. 
All forms that live between the poles 

Would heav'nwaid turn their eyes ; 
The very brutes would crave for souls 

To hie them to the skies. 
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KING MIND. 

A health unto the king, 

Who joins his cup with mine ; 
A health roiffid let os sing 

Unto a king divine, 
A prince without a slave, 

A chief chains cannot \nnd, 
Nor mortals give a gtave : 

A health to mighty mind. 

No king i» he of piide> 

But walks in common guise ; 
Great worlds see deep and wide. 

By radiance of his eyes. 
His voice breathes budding spring 

To thinking human kind, 
And every bud a king : 

A health to mighty mind. 
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A SONG OF A DRINKER. 

There's not a man this day alive 

With heart so light as I, 
IVe numbered three score years and five. 

Yet know not how to sigh. 
It never has been my sad lot 

To see old care come nigh, 
Or if it has, I knew him not. 

So passed the fellow by. 

Though hoary hairs hang thin about 

My brow and wrinkled skin, 
IVe that can mock the age without — 

A fire bums bright within. 
I laugh and quaff a brimming cup. 

But, sirs, not filled with wine ; 
Wine never gave such pleasure up 

As can this cup of mine. 
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As I walk on by dell or hill. 

Or by the river's brink. 
The cap is fall before me still 

Inviting me to drink. 
I qaafi* until my old eyes wink. 

Then soars my spirit high. 
And as I drink, and drink, and drink. 

More thirsty still grow I. 



The liquor that breathes fire to me. 

From nature's bosom flows. 
The spirit of all on land or sea. 

Of every plant that grows. 
The richest flavours, scents, and dyes. 

The clearest streams that run, 
And all things sweet to heaits and eyes. 

Are in it every one. 
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I lie me down^ from man exiled. 

And though my locks be grey, 
I drink, like any thirsty child. 

The happy day away. 
Without a sigh — without a tear, 

I lie me drinking on. 
And forward look without a fear. 

Regret not what is gone. 



When my warm blood has ceased to flow- 

My clay beneath the stone — 
Oh ! may my soul walk here below. 

And drink as I have done. 
Or, if it must appear on high. 

By heaven's great decree, 
I pray the cup may pass the sky. 

Companion still with me. 
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MY BESSIE. 

One morning as I strayed along. 

Among the fragrant flowers and trees. 
And listened to the lark's sweet song — 

The music of the humming hees ; 
I met a maiden walking forth,- 

With pensive eye and heart, alone ; 
And heeding not the happy earth. 

That child-like blessed its mother sun. 

The grass did bend to her small feet. 

The gentle wind was singing low. 
And trembling as fond lovers meet. 

When tones not words their feelings show. 
I gazed on her and thus I spake, 

*' O would I were some lovely flower. 
That I might scent thy breath and make 

Thy bosom for young Love a bower." 
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The maiden did at last relent ; 

Love in her looks I saw arise ; 
I canght the trembling sweet consent 

Escaping from her beauteous eyes. 
With her sweet face in rapture dressed^ 

She strained me to her bosom fair; 
I did not only deck her breast. 

But I took root and flourished there. 
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DEVOTION. 

1 never knew that life was sweet, 

I never felt devotion. 
Till my love*s eyes on me did rise. 

As rays upon the ocean. 
I thought that earth, from an eclipse. 

By magic had heen riven ; 
But when I tasted her sweet lips. 

Ah ! then I murmured heaven. 

I've read of reverend sages, who 

Declaim against life's pleasures ; 
"Who love's endearments never knew. 

Nor dreamt of half its treasures : 
Had they a glance of my love's eye, 

*T would silence them for ever: 
For shame they could not hut go fly 

And drown them in the river. 
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LITTLE MEN- 

O, how this beauteous world is plagued 

With pigmy-minded men ; 
The devil's with some mother leaofued. 

Upon some devil plan. 
As insects^ that a summer's day 

From putrid carrion brings. 
They crawl and skip in every way, 

Blue flies all but the wings. 

They crawl thro' sermons, laws, and rhymes. 

In every cranny grown ; 
In church, and state, and oftentimes 

They crawl upon a throne ; 
They frisk in crowds at every ball. 

They're smelt in every street; 
At every board, in every hall. 

They place their little feet. 
d2 
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The spider weaves for them no death, 

Nor change of season fear ; 
The law alas I their little hreath 

Rates high, as something dear; 
Or e'en in scorn of him who rules 

Their paltry pigmy lives, 
A hrimstone hrand should smoke the fools. 

As hees are smoked in hives. 

O devil, surely at their hirth 

Thou St dealt with them unfair. 
For are these crawlers hound to earth 

That should have heen to air. 
Ne er be it said, their proper forms. 

That e en the devil denies ; 
Pray grant them wings, and let the worms 

Go blow, like other flies. 
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OLD WISDOM GRAY. 

I met a man one day by chance, 

A man more aged in years 
Than judgment, though his coimtenance 

On that point spoke no fears. 

" Good morrow, friend ; why gazest thou 

Upon that useless weed ? 
Methinks there flowers be here enow 

Thy nose and eyes to feed." 

These words to me, address did he, 
This old man, on the weed ; 

" It is a flower," said I, " to me ; 
Tis written in my creed. 

" Whoever thinks not so does err. 

For nature owns no weeds ; 
Nor will men rate aught so, whene'er 

The truth directs all creeds," 
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The old man looked and laughed outright 

And scornfully did say, 
" To think that e'er a rhyming wight 

Could teach Old Wisdom Gray. 

" The fact," says he, " was known to me, 

When I was but a child ; 
And know I every flower and tree 

In garden and in wild. 

" And add to that, my father told 

That 'twas a weed to me ; 
His father, him ; so has it rolled 

Down a long pedigree." 

" Then was it ignorance," said I, 
" That made this plant be spumed ; 

There grew no flower beneath the sky. 
But for thy fathers mourned. 
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** The dew upon their leaves were team. 

They for thy fathers shed, 
And mourned that with so many years. 

Had come no wiser head." 

Again the old man laughed outright. 

And pitying went his way ; 
*' To think that e*er a rhyming wight 

Could teach Old Wisdom Gray." 

Some twelve months gone, again I met 

This Ancient Wisdom Gray ; 
The same conceit was in him yet. 

That had heen many a day. 

^ Good day, my friend ;" "Good day," quoth he^ 

With somewhat of a sneer : 
" How grows the flowering weed with thee. 

At this time of the year ?" 
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" Well," said I, pointbg to the flower 

That he did call a weed ; 
" There's not a plant in house or bower, 

Shews finer bloom or seed." 

But Wisdom, still a doubter, said, 

" His father never knew. 
Nor yet his father's father did. 

Then how could it be true." 

» 

And then he looked and laughed outright. 

And pit3dng, went his way, 
" To think that e'er a rhyming wight 

Could teach Old Wisdom Gray." 
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AN INCIDENT 

COMMON TO MATRIMONY. 

One evening in the bright moonlight, 

I musing sat upon a style, 
Two voices broke the silent night. 

And made my fancy pause awhile : 
I heard an angry— angry wife. 

On her good man her tongue let fly ; 
" Oh ! I would lead an angels life. 

If thou would*st but go drown or die." 

The husband was a patient man. 

But patience, like an ass, can tire ; 
Her tongue at a steam-gallop ran, 

Enough to set e'en snow on fire. 
" Had'st thou been Eve, the ancient fool 

Had surely died transgression free ; 
As thou dislik'st the wedded rule. 

Go drown thyself and thoult be firee." 
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I wandered on^ and as I went 

I thought how poor mankind do stray 
From nature's laws and kind intent. 

While wooing for a marriage day. 
If men would think before they wed, 

That like with like can but agree, 
T would save the heart— ofttimes the head. 

And wives would always angels be. 
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FREEDOM. 

Go tell of freedom to 
Poor cowards who do bow 
To all the brainless things 
That chance or custom brings : 
Such freedom I despise. 
The freedom that I prize 
Is that wherein men prove 
Their lives are lives of love. 

Go tell of freedom to 
Base knaves^ who tell to you 
You're free as winds and waves. 
Yet, telling, keep ye slaves ; 
Such freedom I despise. 
The freedom that I prize 
Is that wherein men prove 
Their lives are lives of love. 
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Go tell of freedom to 
That black robed truthless crew^ 
Who scourge, yet teach not those 
Whom passion overthrows ; — 
Such freedom I despise : 
The freedom that I prize 
Is that wherein men prove 
Their lives are lives of love. 



Go tell of freedom to 
Stone hearts that never knew 
The bliss benevolence gives 
To every thing that lives ; — 
Such freedom I despise : 
The freedom that I prize 
Is that wherein men prove 
Their lives are lives of love. 
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A TRAVELLER'S GRAVE.* 

The name of home was ever dear, 

And upmost in his tongue's revealings ; 
Old Scotland's hills were ever near 

The gushing fountain of his feelings. 
Though fever raged within his head^ 

Yet still he yearned to see the heather : 
As he decayed, O ! how I prayed 

That God would send his spirit thither. 

I dug a grave among the sand, 

And in that grave I gently laid him ; 
Far, far firom his dear native land. 

And not a single tree to shade him. 
With heavy heart and aching brain, 

I looked with horror for the morrow ; 
As heaven grieved in tears of rain. 

Like one too sad to speak his sorrow. 

* Written after reading Lander's affecting description of burying 
Clapperton, in Africa. 
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Oh long I wept and lingered there. 

Like some dog by his master lying ; 
He nursed me while he lived with care. 

Could I then leave him dead or dying. 
At length in mind and body worn. 

To wander home I made endeavour ; 
And though *tis long since my return. 

My heart lies with my master ever. 



ELIZA. 

O fragrant erer be the dell 

Where first Eliza smiled on me ; 
No earthly tongue can ever tell 

Her beauty under that May tree. 
The woods threw off their robe-like gloom^ 

And gladness filled the scented air^ 
E'en Eve herself in Eden's bloom. 

Was ne'er to Adam half so fair. 

Her forehead looks a mental store. 

Her eyes like suns speak out in light ; 
Their gentlest glance will utter more 

Than ever mortal pen can write. 
Within her lips such feelings lie 

That melt me as in words they flow ; 
Were she to bid me go and die, 

I could not for my life say no. 
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When she's in heaven^ where all is fair 

And good beyond our human ken. 
Where graces grow, they say, so rare. 

She cannot look more beauteous then. 
But, death, however sure thy dart. 

At morning life, at life's decay ; 
Oh tell me, could st thou have the heart 

To steal such loveliness away. 
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ON THE TUNE OF GALLA WATER. 

Of tunes that with my heart accord^ 

There's not one love I better 
Than that sweet song without a word. 

The tune of Galla Water. 

Though other songs may be as sweet. 

Tunes and words together ; 
Yet, while it speaks, I feel my feet 

Upon my native heather. • 

The more I list, the more the strain 
Steals through my senses winning ; 

The last vibrated note again 
Gives place to the beginning. 

How warm the heart from whence there sprung 

A melody so feeling ! 
Alone could natiure thus have sung, — 

For 'tis of her revealing. 

E 
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Some rastic son of Scottish song. 
Or may be some fair daughter. 

That caught it as it rose among 
The banks of Galla Water. 

The name alas I I cannot shew 
By guess, far less asserting ; 

But this in verity I know. 
Beyond the controverting. 

Of tunes that with my heart accord. 
There's not one love I better 

Than that sweet song without a word,- 
The tune of Galla Water. 
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A COMPANY. 

The hall was filled^ the wine went round ; 

The wind hlew loud and strong ; 
A knock was heard amid the sound 

Of revelry and song. 

One craved a shelter from the storm 

That wildly raged without. 
Bare was his garh, and weak his form. 

His white hairs streamed ahout 

He pale, and poor, and cold did seem, 

A wandering hard was he. 
Whose life had heen a varied dream. 

Half song, half misery. 

They led him to a vacant seat. 
The wine again went round ; 

His harp, unstrung, lay at his feet. 
The guests they sat around. 
e2 
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" A tale, sir bard/' demanded one, 

" And let it be ' the wars ;* 
How we our thousand victories won, 

Oqr thousand wounds and scars." 

" I have no tales that tell of wars. 

Not one my mem'ty yields," 
Replied the bai*d ; " nor wounds and scars. 

Nor aught of battle-fields." 

'- A song of Bacchus let us have. 

We worship at his shrine ; 
The only worship quaffers crave. 

The only god divine." 

" I sing no songs that speak of wine. 
With which this Bacchus teems ; 

The only drink to me divine 

Comes from the brooks and streams.' 
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^' A song of woman let it be. 

And one not sad nor shy. 
But ever bold and ever free. 

Nor knows how to deny." 

*' Of woman list I not a song, < 

But what is pure and kind. 
Unto whose loveliness belong 

The graces of the mind." 

* 

'' What canting bard art thon, who sing 

Not woman, war, nor wine ; 
From what old church or cavern spring 

These canting lips of thine ?" 

''I sing not woman base, nor man 
Who in brute passion moves. 

But nature's universal plan. 
Heaven 8 universal love.'* 
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Loud laughed the guests^ aiid jeer and shout 

Fell on the hard in showers. 
And " Turn him out " came from the rout 

Of these same revellers. 

They thrust him forth unto the road, 

The door was closed hehind. 
Below him was the dripping sod, 

Ahout him was the wind. 

The storm roared on ; no moon nor stars 

Spake out in silvery light ; 
But all was raging like those wars 

He'd heard of there that night. 

As jeer and laugh came from the rout. 

He thought, amid their din. 
He was more at home with the storm without 

Than his fellow men within. 
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A SONG FOR THINKERS. 

While princes role by whip and steel, 

Are \?e to bend the knee^ 
When heaven gave us pow'r to feel 

That we were bom as free ? 
Shall freemen like poor slaves be wrought 

To fear oppression's links ? 
With bumpers let us drink in thought 

A health to him who thinks. 

Though bigots bind us round and round 

With chains in dungeon fast, 
Our minds shall ne*er in chains be bound 

WMle reason*s strength shall last 
Well tell it to the dungeon walls — 

Well breathe it through its chinks — 
Good men shall drink in good men's halls 

A health to him who thinks* 
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All nature craves that men should thinks 

Each one in his degree ; 
For thinkers ne*er a nation sink— - 

They keep a people free. 
There's not a hird on tree or wing, 

That of sweet music drinks. 
But seems instinctively to sing 

The health of him who thinks. 
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LOVE'S FADING. 

If love can fiide, let heavy life 

With love, twin cherished, die. 
That I may never feel the strife 

That in my heart would lie. 
I've loved thee long — I've loved thee deep. 

Without one changing hue ; 
My hours by day — ^my dreams in sleep. 

Are made of thoughts of you. 

But, surely, love can never fade 

While life remains within ; 
Could heaven ever thus have made 

For man so great a sin ! 
Take love away from human hearts ; 

From earth take sun and air ; 
And all the verdure that imparts 

To it a face so fair. 
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The closing grave love cannot kill^ 

Though it be dark and cold ; 
Our soub can love as ardent still'— 

Souls die not^ nor grow old. 
To die is not to cease to love ; 

Take love, and I am dead. 
And all the medicine doctors prove 

Shall no more raise my head. 
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A FEELING.* 

Oh ! never sing of ruling wide 

O'er earth and ocean's waves ; 
It adds not to a nation's pride. 

To rise on others' graves. 
The state for me is that which free 

And ever kind does move^ 
With merry heart receives her part. 

Not grasping, but in love. 

Who clutches more than he can fold 

Must partly lose his sway ; 
A hand can but a handAil hold. 

The rest must slip away. 
For every thing of heaven and earth 

Must in its limit move ; 
Kind nature sent the lesson forth. 

Not grasping, but in love. 

• Written after hearing ** Rule Britannia" sung. 
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The wing'd birds keep them to the air. 

The fish unto the sea. 
The wild beast to the forest lair. 

And all by God's decree. 
Would rulers with their glory strive 

Like them in place to move ; 
Then men would live and men would thrive. 

Not grasping, but in love. 
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CANDOUR. 

Shalt thou give pain unto thy heart 

By juggling with thy face ? 
Thy tongue and features be the part 
Whereon thy feelings trace. 
First think aright. 
And day and night 
Speak out in truth as sun in light. 



Ne'er give thy countenance because 

Another gives the same ; 
Bow not thy mind to fashion's laws. 
But have a nobler aim 
Than using rules 
That fashion schools 
Into the eyes, not brains, of fools. 
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The truth's the tnith^ whoever he 

To whom the truth be told. 
Let witlings rail and mock at thee, 
Dull grey beards call thee bold ; 
Ne'er stoop to fight 
With minds so light. 
So tame, they lack both bark and bite. 
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A MINSTREL. * 

A minstrel sang in a garden bower 

To a maiden fair and sweet 
As a smile that speaks in the love-lit hour. 

When love's eyes love's eyes meet ; 
The maiden looked like a beauteous flower. 

In the blooming month of May ; 
The minstrel sang, with a witching power, 

" Young maiden, come away, 
O come away, yes, come away. 
Come, come away. 

" The lark he sings of his love on high. 
While his fond mate lists below 

To each clear note from the clear blue sky. 
With a lover's ardent glow ; 



* This Song was published in my former volame of " Scottish 
Songs," but as it is " English," the author thinks that its proper 
place is here. 
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The buds, like joys in the youthful breast. 

Burst forth on bush and tree ; 
But what are they to me nnbless'd. 
Without love's smiles from thee ? 
O come away ; yes, come away ; 
Come, come away." 



The maiden look'd — she a rose espied. 

To another it bent its head. 
Which blushed as deep as a new-made bride, 

O er whom love's power is shed ; 
Two linnets wooing her quick eye caught. 

As they warbled upon a spray ; 
She felt 'twas love, she paused and thought — 

The sweet minstrel sang away : 
" O come away, yes, come away. 
Come, come away." 
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The maiden now no more is there^ 

And the linnets woo alone ; 
The minstreFs music has left the air; 

Ah where is the maiden gone P 
She has fled away from her native vale. 

Close press'd to another's side ; 
The sweet tongued minstrel of Teviot dale 

Has won her for his bride. 

She fled away, like a sunny ray 
In the month of May. 
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A SCOTTISH NIGHTINGALE. 

I went unto the quay 
To see a ship come in : 

Tis beautiful to see 
Any thing of a kin 

To talk to, tho' it may 
Lack tongue to talk again. 

The ship to me that day 
Was dear as any kin. 

For it from Scotland came ; 

A Scottish group stood there. 
All men of stalwart frame. 
And maids and matrons fair. 

My feelings to them clung ; 

They were to me as rain 
To flowers ; my boyhood sprung 

In freshness o'er again. 
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Amid the group there stood 
A mother and her child, 

In Tartan cloak and hood. 
The infant leapt and smiled 

As though its veiy heart 
Was in its face and eyes ; 

More joy could not impart 
To man a paradise. 

The mother prattled to 

The child in her own tongue. 
And well the infant knew 

Its mother and her song. 

A child in childhood's laws 
Is but a vacant thing, 

Until its mother draws 
Its mind to being. 
F 2 
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A fop who wandered near 

Had marked the mothers tongiie,- 
For it had caught his ear^ 

While she spoke on and sung. 

He ask*d, 'midst many smiles. 

In mockery of her land, 
" Hast any nightingales 

In your bonny Scotland ?" 

The mother look'd and said. 

For she had mother wit, 
" O, many, sir — ^IVe fed 

And reared six as I sit. 

" Six did I feed and rear. 
As they were my own kind ; 

One only have I here. 
Five have I left behind." 
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The fop with mirth ran o'er. 
While he his jeers did fling. 

And then, to draw her more. 

He ask'd, " pray can they sing ?" 

" Most sweetly ; not a bird 
Can sing as sweet as they." — 

*' Most wondrous, on my word. 
Where is the one, I pray ?** 

" 'Tis here," the dame replied, 
And holding up her child, 

" My nightingale — my pride. 
Come fix)m the mountains wild/' 

Sir fopling scarcely knew 
Whether to smile or frown. 

But, dog-like, slunk from view, — 
The mountains whipt the town. 

The above poem is founded on fact. 
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FREEMEN. 

A cotter I, who ne'er denies 

That I a cotter live, man ; . 
Another's misery never flies — 

Ne'er beg when I can give, man. 
Though poor in meal and bag, man, 
'Mid poverty and rag, man. 
Oh ! never shall 
My spirit fall 
While head and hand can wag, man. 

A thresher yon, to fiiendship true ; 

To home and children sweety man ; 
A well-worn coat prevents not you 

From walking on your feet, man : 
Though poor, yet are we proud, man. 
And dare to sing aloud, man. 
That men have shone 
By mind alone — 
The want o't is the cloud, man. 
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Behold yon swagg'ring son of strife — 

His &ther won a crest> man^ 
And gave this fopling soldier life ; — 

A tailor won the rest> man. 
Would we not rather he, man, 

Poor men who think and see^ man. 
Than ever cling 
To such a thin^ ; 
The thinkers are the free, man. 
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A VISIT TO THE SCENES OF MY 
BOYHOOD. 

Once lived I on a foreign strand 
For twelve long years or more. 

And then I sought my native land. 
For well I loved its shore. 

Though it be barren, high, and chill, 

rd sooner far walk there. 
The meanest peasant on the hill. 

Than fill a throne elsewhere. 

The infant loves its mother's breast. 

By nature well designed ; 
And Scotland was my mother bless'd — 

The mother of my mind. 
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I drew it with her air that throngs 
Around her mountain hrow ; 

My brain is full of her old songs. 
And sounding through it now. 

Away I went with merry heart 

Over the blue green sea. 
And did the yearning not impart 

A gladsomeness to me P 

There's not a flower e er wished for sun. 
Or long'd for the sweet rain. 

As I did pray the journey done. 
And on the hills again. 

Yet was it soon the inward fire 
Did cease to bum so bright ; 

The fairest mom is often sire 
Unto a hideous night. 
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For when I came into the town. 
The spot where I was botn. 

So many changes theie had grown, 
1 stood alone, forlorn* 

As one within a church yard, I 
Stood looking round ahout. 

As all were stones or statues nigh. 
And graves and tomhs throughout. 

In vain I scan'd each face to find 
Some ona that I had known ; 

But my poor voice seemed as the wind 
Passing a hurial stone. 

Those who had he^i in youthful days 
My youthfiil firiends at play. 

E'en scansely gave me hack my gaze. 
And some had gone away. 
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The old had older now become. 
As memory seemed to tell ; 

And all their speech amid their rheum 
Was sin, and heaven, and hell. 

And thus I stood within the town, 

Desolate and forlorn; 
Yet could I not give back a frown. 

For in it I was bom. 

I left the street, and down the wynd 
I reached the river's brink. 

Where first I used my infant mind. 
Where first I learned to think. 

And when I saw the water roll. 
The Tweed in its course roam. 

Oh, then I wept in joy of soul. 
For then was I at home. 
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The bridge of beauty met my eye. 

To arcbitectore dear ; 
There Maxwheel * too, where often I 

Have swam across in fear. 

And there the cliff o'erhung with trees. 

The very same as when 
I've seen them bending to the breeze 

Until they cracked again. 

Amid the scene, O, was it then 

I felt no more forlorn ; 
And soon forgot the change within 

The town where I was born. 



* A very deep and dark part of the river. 
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MY BOOKS. 

Some love to gaze on beauty's face. 

And list to beauty's tongue ; 
Some age s looks and thoughts to trace. 

And prattle with the young. 
No face, nor tongue, nor youth, nor age. 

Give half the joy to me. 
That I can draw from one small page 

Of what from cant is free. 

My Books. 

How many books of cant and place. 

Had they a sense of shame. 
Would blush to shew their titled face. 

Or own their maker's name. 
But how with open look and tongue 

To me they look and speak. 
And teach the way of truth and song, 

And every good I seek ; 

My Books. 
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They're not with rich morocco bound. 

Nor writ in lettered gold ; 
On worldlings* shelves are never found. 

Nor ever look they old. 
The hills, the streams, and fresh green fields. 

The mountains, rocks, and trees, - 
And every scene that nature yields, 

I ever find in these. 

My Books. 

Within my brain their lessons grow 

Like forests close and deep ; 
My spirit wanders through them tho' 

My body lies asleep. 
It seeks my native woods and dells. 

And reads till morning's call ; 
The page that of my childhood tells 

The sweetest page of all. 

My Books. 
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If priests preach love aud practise hate. 

And laymen slavery fold ; 
If rich and poor are slaves of state. 

And slates the slaves of gold ; 
This, this in truth I humbly crave. 

Almighty heaven, of thee ; 
If I am doomed to live a slave. 

Oh let the drivers be 

My Books. 



THE END. 
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